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A study examined the life-styles of South Florida 
upscale "yuppie/yucca" (young, up-and-coming Cuban-American) 
Hispanics by exploring their consumption habits and svich demographic 
variables as recreational activity, credit card ownership, housing, 
investments, language preference, marital status, education level, 
and income. The hypothesis that "yuppie/yucca" Hispanics move faster 
toward acculturation than do American Hispanics in general because of 
their "blend" lifestyle, resulting in consumption habits similar to 
the U.S. "yuppie" population was supported by the data. Subjects, 282 
subscriber readers of an upscale Spanish language metropolitan Miami 
magazine (Miami Mensual) answered a questionnaire, and data were 
compared with those of two other studies: a 29-city survey by the 
City and Regional Magazine Association (CRMA) and a national study of 
Hispanic consumers by the National Association of Hispanic 
Publications (NAHP) • In terms of both demographics and consumer 
variables, the Miami "yuccas" were more similar to the yuppies in the 
CRMA survey than to the general Hispanic population in the NAHP 
study. However, three out of four Spanish language magazine 
subscribers in Miami strongly preferred to read in Spanish over 
English. Comparisons and contrasts with the national Hispanic data 
from NAHP show more differences because of the broader socioeconomic 
base of the entire Hispanic population in the United States. (Tables 
of data and 38 references are appended.) (NKA) 
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THE UPSCALE HISPANIC MAGAZINE READER: 



ACCULTURATION AND THE "YUCCA" LIFESTYLE 



Bruce Garrison, Associate Professor, News-Editorial and 
Priotocommunication Program, School of Communication, 
University of Miami, P.O. Box 248127, Coral Gables, FL 
33124, 305-284-2265. 

This paper studies upscale Hispanic magazine readers' 
lifestyles. Hispanics nationwide are not generally upscale 
as a group. However, among those who would fit into the 
Yuppie demographics are Hispanics in South Florida known as 
Yuccas-'- young, up-and-coming, Cuban-Americans. This paper 
investigated lifestyles of these Hispanic Yuppies/Yuccas by 
describing their market consumption habits and demographics 
in comparison to a national consumer study of city and 
regional magazine readers and a national consumer study of 
Hispanics. The papex* looked at consumption variables 
reflecting acculturation. By this, the paper studied 
Hispanics' process of learning a new culture affected by 
communication and socioeconomic status demographics, two of 
three factors in acculturation identified by O'Guinn and 
Faber . 

Primary lifestyle variables investigated were 
recreational activity, entertainment consumption, 
consumption of alcoholic beverages, automobile ovznership, 
credit card use, investments, high technology interest, 
housing, and travel. Interview data were collected from 
three groups: (a) a survey of 284 subscriber readers of a 
South Florida Spanish-language city magazine, Miami Mensual . 
(b) a national survey of 29 city and regional magazines by 
the City and Regional Magazine Association (n=12,799), and a 
national survey of Hispanic consumers by the National 
Association of Hispanic Publications (n=l,757). 

The study concludes that Cuban-American ''Yuccas*' 
consumption patterns show acculturation underway on one 
level, at least. Yuccas' lifestyles parallel those of the 
national city and regional magazine readers. As was 
hypothesized, the Yuccas are moving more quickly toward the 
U.S. consumer mainstream than less affluent Hispanics 
because of their "blend" lifestyle. In terms of demographic 
variables, Yuccas are more like city and regional magazine 
readers (upscale as well) than those of the national 
Hispanic consumer study. In terms of consumer variables, 
there are similarities in the Yuccas and city and regional 
magazine readers that are not found in comparing the Yuccas 
with the national Hispanic data. 
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An earlier report based on this study focuses on Hispanic 
magazine readersh i p. 



THE UPSCALE HISPANIC MAGAZINE READER: 
ACCULTURATION AND THE '^YUCCA" LIFESTYLE 



Hispanics ap'^ generally not up^cal^. Thev are les-. educated 
and poorer than the General United States Population. 3ut 
estimates are that Hispanics spend $70 billion a year and their 
families are larger than the U.S. norm (1). Businesses are 
turning their attention and advertising resource:-: toward the 
Hispanic market. While we are learning much about Hispanicsi oje 
are not sure how many Hispanics reside in the U.S. Exter 
reported the range from 16.5 million to 3G million in 19S5- He 
estimated the total at IS million (2). It is certain? however? 
that the number of U.S. Hispanics is growing. Hispanics are 
presently the second— 1 argest minority and are a heterogenious 
group (3). As the Hispanic population continues its growth to 
become what some authorities predict will be the largest 
minority group in the U.S. by the beginning of the 21st century? 
this Spanish-speaking and reading segment of our population is 
miaking greater demands on the mass media for satisfaction of its 
information needs (4). 

In maJor Hispanic markets such as New York? Los Angeles? 
San Antonio? ^uami ? and San Francisco (5 ) ? a si ow but steady 
increase in the number of Spanish-language television stations? 
radio stations? newspapers? and magazines with ample advertising 
is evident (6). Exter notes the proportion of Spanish— dependent 
residents is over 80 percent of all fiispanics in Los Angeles? 



Miami? and Chicago? and nearly as high in ^4eIii York Citv (7), 
Estrada notes Spanish is the second-most spoken language in the 
U-S-1 and that it falls into three dominant areas (Los Angel esi 
Ne'ii Yorkv and Miami metropolitan are^s). He points out that 
Spanish can be used to sell products and services if advertising 
is properly used uithin the Spanish media (8). 

In the print neioJS media? special ized publications to meet 
the broadening interests of Spanish-1 anQua^e readers have 
appeared in the past decade. These publications are uni-que in 
that they are written and edited specifically for successful 
Hispanics instead of the usual transl ated-i -jto-Spani sh American 
magazint=»s sold in the U.S. and in Latin America. One estimate 
says there is over 200 Hispanic daily or uieeklY newspapers and 
over 100 maga2:ines and Journals (?). 

One developing type of magazine is the metropolitan 
magazine. These have been editorially successful — — if not 
financially successful as well. Fletcher argues their most 
successful period was 1962-74 and the metropolitan magazine boom 
is continuing (10). Fletcher and VanderEer9h note the number of 
metropolitan magazines have increased and their varieties seem 

to be expanding to variations of the "city magazine" such as 

shelter-oriented publications and regionally oriented products 
(11). 

Astute magazine publishers and editors? desiring to serve 
the uni=?ue metropolitan Spanish-language market? have determined 
the New York magazine format of metropolitan magazines 
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appealing to upscale? active? affluent voung? urban 

Professionals would be a winner ujith Hispanics as well. Exter 

argued'* "because most Hispanics buv mainstream products? there 
are good reasons to inject an element of Hispanic culture into 
national? English-language campaign or to air a Spanish-language 
cy.mpaign that parallels the English version . - . (12). 

In South Florida? Hispan ic consumers have helped boost what 
would otherwise be another sagging economy. The South Florida 
Hispanic population has been called an "affluent maJoritv." The 
area's Hispanic households earn $10?at30 a year more than the 
average U.S. Latin family. The number of Hispanic businesses has 
doubled to 16i000 in Dade County alone? selling to the Hispanic 
population. "The robust Hispanic market is beginning to attract 
everyone's attention?" Newsweek reported in late 1985. Hialeah? 
a suburb of Miami? is an example? with its growth by attracting 
"young? successful Hispanics moving up from Miami's Little 
Havana district" (13). 

In fact? the Hispanic "yuppies" in South Florida have been 

labeled "yuccas" for young? up-and-coming ? Cuban-Americans. 

These individuals have been characterized as 22 to 35 Years old? 
earning $20? 000 to $60? 000? bicultural? and Professional career 
oriented. These persons are differentiated from the traditional 
yuppies because yuccas are able to succeed in two cultures (14). 

This paper investigates the changing lifestyles of upscale 
Hispanics by focusing on their consumer behavior. One •=?uestion 
which persists among advertisers and marketers is whether to 
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treat the Hispanic market as a sing Its homogeneous market or to 
think of it as a market with «:iistinct subdivisions according to 

national origin Mexican:- Cubans? Puerto Ricans? and so on 

(15). There certainly have b'^en numerous problems associated 
with international marketing? even those which do not cross 

national boundaries such as marketing to Hispanics. Valencia 

found three types of errors in Hispanic marketing: errors in 
meaning in Spanish translation? misunderstandings about Spanish 
culture? and failure to consider subcultural idiosvncracies 
among major Hispanic groups. The solution to avoid such 
mis takes i he suggests? is greater sensitivity to culture. He 
also said marketers "need to be (1) open-minded to avoid the 
effects of their self-reference criterion? (2) unprejudiced to 
avoid stereotypes? (3) i n-=?uis i t ive to detect potential pitfalls? 
and (4) willing to learn" (16). 

This paper looks at one subdivision of the Hispanic market? 
but not by national origin. Instead? the paper will look at a 
collective type of Hispanic reflected by lifestyle: the Hispanic 
"yuppie/yucca." These upscale professional s? with their 
Professional careers iijel 1 on track and a "suburban" way of life? 
are the individuals with the buying power among Hispahics. The 
Paper will look at the group by describing its consumption 
habits and demographics as an example of an increasingly 
important subdivision of the Hispanic market. Who are they? Do 
they purchase mainstream products? 
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Thtf literature has »:trilY bi^gun to ex-^lore and demonstrate 
the enormous potential of the Hispanic market. Literature is 
beginning to appear that examines the lifestyles and consumer 
habits of this group. Much literature has been descriptive? in 
the. conteKt of who buvs what and so on. Other investigations 
have looked at Hispanics in terms of ethnic assimilation and 
Pluralism? market segmentation? and ethnic migration. There is a 
base of literature which also focuses on uses and gratifications 
of Hispanic-oriented news media such as Spanish-language radio 
and television. Some attention has been given to consumption 
differences between Hispanics and the general population and 
other ethnic groups such as blacks. Recently? literature has 
begun to give attention to lifestyles of Hispanics, 

Assimilation and acculturation are related? yet different 

Processes, Valencia? as well as Berelson and Steiner? 

differentiated by stating assimilation is the "process of being 

# 

accepted as a genuine member of a new social group" and 
acculturation is the "process of learning a culture different 
from the one in which a person was originally raised" (17). 
Subervi-Vel ez has Provided a framework for research on 
Hispanics' various levels of assimilation and pluralism/ 
ethnicity. He determined that communication patterns "are 
indicative of assimilation? pluralism? or ethnicity? and - . . 
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contr ibut'a to 'rome aspect of p^opltf's psvcho 1 ogical ? cultural » 
social 9 political? or ecoriomic or i<5ri tat i " (13). Wall«5ridorf 
and ReillY studied assimilation and consumption in M^ixican^ 
Americans. Thev concluded that contrary to the traditional model 
of assimilation? these Hispanics formed a new? uni'=fue cultural 
style! "the <food> consumption behavior patte''**n2 of Mexican- 
Americans cannot be viewed as a simple median bet'ojeen that of 
Mexicans and An9los. In many cases the consumption patterns of 
Mexican-Americans are ui'ilike those either of their culture of 
origin or of their culture of residence" (19). 

O'Guinn and Faber concluded that acculturation is difficult 
to explicate and measure. It is mul tidimension*^] and must be 
seen as a complex concept. They identified three factors of 

accul turat ion national origin? 1 anguage/commun icat i on ? and 

socioeconomic status demographics as primary dimensions of 

acculturation. Acculturation is role specinic> they stated. "A 
more thorough understanding of consumer specific acculturation 
may allow us to more effectively target and promote products and 
services to different segments of ethnic markets in the same way 
we use demographics and psychographics to segment the general 
population" (20) . 

Valencia reported that "Hispanicness" that is> the rate 

or degree of acculturation of Hispanic consumers living in the 

Un i ted States is dependent on s ix i ndicators : strength of 

Hispanic identification? English language ability? amount of 
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Spanish s.pok«=?n at hom^f? language pref er<5ric<=f ? length of residence 
in the U.S.? and miscegenation (21). 

Scha-ninger 7 et a1 . ? found consumption behavior? media 
usage? and shopping behavior differences in subcultures of 
French-speaking areas of Canada. However? they suggested that 
social class and income did not significantly interact with 
language spoken at home? thus do not vary «jjith subculture. They 
bel ieve separate marketing mixes and programs aimed at the 
segments would he effective (22). Hoyer and Deshpande found 
Hispanics' consumption habits to be influenced by parents' and 
family preferences? to buy brands considered more prestigious? 
and buy brands advertised to their ethnic group. Thev found 
partial support for the notion that Hispanics depend uPon 
television and magazine advertising to assist in brand choice 
(23). Castro similarly determined that Hispanics react favorably 
to products whose message has an ethnic appeal or '.s associated 
with an editorial product with Hispanic content. He also argued 
advertisers want to reach that market through an Hispanic 
editorial product (24). 

Furthermore? there is a body of research on the Hispanic 
market focusing on segmentation and media us^s- O'Guirm? Faber? 
and Meyer found differences in the profiles of Hispanics who 
prefer Spanish-language television over English-language 
television (25). These findings varied from earlier work by 
O'Quinn and Meyer who found Hispanics who prefer Spanish- 
language radio have a different profile from those who prefer 
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English-language radio (26). Thev do find "some overlap" in tri«5 
findings of the two studies. O'Quinn? Faber? and Mever stated 
the grouP'S which favor Spanish-language broadcasts are l<=fss 

accu 1 turated for example? thev were more likely to be born 

outside the U.S.? less likelv to have a residential phone? and 
less likelr to own a kitchen range. This group is not as strong 

economically fitting into the notion that less accul turated 

persons are less rewarded by the dominant society economic 
system (27), 

Literature describing Hispanic media use patterns has 
evolved in the past decade. Roslow and Rosloiu found Hispanics 
listen to radio more than non-Hispanics? calling it "a major 
medium for reaching the Latin market." They also noted Hispanic 
women can be characterized as "heavy radio users" (28). Allen 
and Clarke found "striking similarities and differences" in 
blacks and Hispanics' communication behaviors. Education is a 
factor in media use br both groups? while age is a predictor for 
blacks but not for Hispanics. Sex was important for Hispanics 
(29). Garrison found readership of a Hispanic Spanish-language 

metropolitan magazine not affected by six dependent variables 

sex? language preference for reading? income? education? 
occupation? and age. He did find some significant differences in 
gender that suggest need for further study of the variable (30). 

Attention to Hispanic lifestyles has increased in the past 
d«-Miade with the growth of the minority group. Dickstein 
discussed new marketing) strategies for Hispanics suggested by a 
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YankeTovich Lurvev. Th^ k*5Y word? he ^avs? is the "blend" 

lif*5stv1e indicating Hispanics' efforts to produce a 

1 if estvie- which is balanced between the Hispanic and American 
traditions (31). 

Literature on specific consumption habits is gradually 
freeing itself from proprietary status. One 1935 study reported 
over half of media use time is spent with English language 
media. In terms of consumption? the siudy reported an emphasis 
on vacation (33 percent) and business travel (50 percent)? plans 
to purchase a car this year (41 per»-ent)? 13 times the 
attendance level of the U.S. population at movies? 37 percent 
home ownership and 15 percent with intention to purchase a home 
within the year* higher than average credit card ownership? and 
a preference for beer and alcoholic beverages above the national 
averages (32). A study of readers of a Spanish language daily 
newspaper in South Florida revealed similar characteristics. In 
the market? 37 percent own homes and 61 percent of the 
newspaper's readers own homes. In terms of car ownership? 92 
percent of the readers own one car and 62 percent own two or 
more cars. Just under 78 percent of readers and 46 percent of 
the city's Hispanic market own credit cards. About 2(3 percent of 
*reader households have investments in real estate beyond their 
homes and 52 percent have life insurance. Just over 72 percent 
consume alcoholic beverages at home and 66 p^i^rcent drink beer at 
home. The newspaper's readers are also activ-.^ travelers? with 
Just under 40 percent traveling within the past year. The 
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rc-a»j*5r-5 also luatch movi^ss f re-=?u«if nt 1 v (S3 p<=rrc«5n'{: at l«5ast one 
time a (Tionth) and thev see films in English and in Spanish (33) 

The national profile reported 60 percent with high school 
de9reesi 32 percent with colleQe degrees? a mean income of 
$22^1001 56 percent foreign born? and a median a9e of 33.4 Year 
(34). In South Florida's Hispanic market? 75 percent held hi9h 
school or technical degrees and 24.5 percent university or 
college de9rees 'compared to 70 percent and 30 percent? 
respectively? for readers of the newspaper. The South Florida 
mean income was Just over $23? 200 and was over $23? 000 for the 
neojspaper's readers. Only 4 percent of the readers of the 
newspaper were born in nations other than Cuba? Nicaragua? 
Spain? or Colombia and the largest percentage of readers were 
35-54 years of age (35). 



Research Hypothesis 



This study looked at lifestyles of upscale "yuppie/yucca" 
Hispanics by describing consumption habits and demographics. 
Literature indicates these individuals are an increasingly 
salient part of the Hispanic market. Who are they? Do they 
pu r chas e ma i n s t ream products? 

To determine this? the study focuses on ten lifestyle 
variables reflecting acculturation. The variables are (1) 
recreational activity? (2) entertainment (the arts)? (3) 
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«5ri tertainment (dining)? (4) consumption of alcoholic b«5vera9'5-. ? 

(5) foreign-domestic automobile oujnershipi (6) credit card 

ownership? (7) investments? (S) high technology interest? (9) 

housing? (10) f oreign-dofTiestic travel. 

Demographic variables are: (1) language preference? (2) 

age? (3) nation of birth? (4) marital status? (5) sex? (6) 

famiilv size? (7) education level? (S) occupation? (9) income? 

and (10) residence length in Miami. 
It is hvpo thes ized that : 

(H) Upscale " vuppie/vucca" Hispanics miove faster 
toajard acculturation than American Hispanics in 
general because of their "blend" lifestyle? resulting 
in consumption habits similar to the North Amierican 
"yuppie" popu 1 at ion. 

Method 



For a study of Hispanic " Yuppie/vucca" lifestyles? 
subscribers of an upscale Spanish-language metropolitan magazine 
were targeted. Subscribers of this uni-que miet ropo 1 i tan magazine 
were selected from a mjarket with a high propor t ion of Hispan ic 

Spanish-language readers estimated at 35-7 percent in the 

1980 U.S. Census and as high as 42.0 percent in a 1983 estimate 
(36). While subscribers are located across the United States? 
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the largest percentage of the resporidents reside in the Greater 
Miami metropolitan area of Dade County? Florida. 

A se'l f~administered -questionnaire was developed to 
operational ize lifestvle variables. The -questionnaire! drafted 
in En9lishi was translated into Spanish? printed? and mailed in 
mid 19S5. The population was defined as paid subscribers in 1?S5 
(n = 6iSO0). A systematic interval sample of liBQQ households 
from the computer-based subscriber list was taken. To enhance 
response rate? the publisher offered to donate $1 to each 
respondent's fa*' 'te charity. Data were processed and analyzed 
at the University of Miamii usinQ the Statistical Package for 
the Social Sciences (37). 

These data were compared and contrasted with data collected 
from 29 maJor city and regional magazines in the United States 
by the City and Regional Magazine Association (CRMA) in 1935? 
the same time period? and with data collected in a major study 
of U.S. Hispanics conducted for the National Association of 
Hispanic Publications (NAHP) also in 1985 (38). 

Findings 



A total of 284 subscribers returned •=^uesti onnaires in the 
Miami study? a response rate of 23. 4 percent. Budgetary 
restrictions prohibited a follow-up mailing to increase response 
rate. Thus? for this sample? the margin of error is plus or 
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minus 5.8 p<=f rc«=f n t . On<i i ncompl <=? te -qU'ifSt iorin€.ir«=f was rtot us«=fa.ble 
and a second form arrived aft^sr the cut-off date? leaving a 
final n = 282. The CRMA studv included r2i 799 primary readers 
and the NAHP study included 1?757 respondents. 

In terms of general mass media use in Miami i 53.2 percent 
read other magazines in Spanish. Two— thirds of the respondents 
(67.4 percent) read Spanish-language newspapers as well. Over 
half listen to Spanish-language radio (54.6 percent) and u.'atch 
Spanish-language television (60.6 percent) in South Florida. 
Popular Spanish-language magazines? other than Miami Mensual? 
include Vanidades? Reader's Di9est> Hola? and Geomundo. Local 
Spanish-language newspapers are popular. The independent Diario 
Las Americas is read by 46.8 percent and El Heraldi published by 
The Miami Herald? is read by 38.3 percent. The English edition 
of The Herald is read by 36.2 percent of the respondents. 

Demographics of the three studies are summarized in Table 
1. Miami Mensual attracts upscale subscribers? as indicated in 
these data. These data are similar to readers of city and 
metropolitan magazines in the CRMA study? but somewhat different 
from the national Hispanic population study conducted by NAHP. 
Some differences appear in marital status? education? occupation 
and income. The only maJor difference in the CRMA yuppies and 
Miami's "yuccas" is in respondent gender. 



Tables 1 and 2 go about here 
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Spani sh-l ariguage rriagazine 5ub3.crib«=rrs in Mio.mi strongly 
pr«5f«5r to read in Spanish over English. Three in four 
subscribers want Spanish. 

In terms of recreational a c t i v i t v i M i a iTi i c o n s u jti e r s 
participate in a >jjide range of sports activities but apparently 
not in large numbers. Howeveri they are interested in the arts 
as part of their leisure activities. As indicated in Table 2i 
•the most Popular recreational activities are fishing (47.6 
percent) and tennis (45.6 percent)? Perhaps reflecting Miami's 
c 1 i mate and coas tal 1 ocat i on . Their activities are d i f f er en t 
from the national CRMA data? but much of this may be explained 
by geography. 

In the arts? movies and live theater are most popular in 
Miami and in the national CRMA data. Movies are regularly 
attended (69.5 percent in Miami/76.5 percent in CRMA) and live 
theater by three in five (59.2 percent/59.3 percent). Opera and 
symphony are also popular. No NAHP data are Presented on these 
var iabl es . 

Miami Hispanics give a mean of four and a half parties a 
month where al cohol ic beverages are served. They 1 ike American 
beers but foreign wines. Among the ir favor i te beverages are 
domestic beer (42.6 percent say they drink it regularly) over 
imported beer ( 33. 7 pe rcent ) ? but imported wi nes (61.0 percent ) 
over domestic wines (36.2 percent). The two national studies 
show a greater preference for domestic beer and wine than does 
the Miami data. 
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Tables 3 and 4 90 about here 



Ar. shown in Table 3i "yuccas" favor specific li-=^uors. 
Leading the list is Scotch (53.5 percent)? rum (37.2 percent)? 
and vodka (32.3 percent). Their least favorite 1 i-=?uors are 
bourbon (7.1 percent) and te-=^uila (10.3 percent). This varies 
slightly uiith the national .studies^ as might be expected. Scotch 
is also most popular among national yuppies and Hispanicsi but 
not as dominantly as in Miami. 

Table 4 indicates that "yuccas" dine out on business only 

slightly less than they do for Pleasure a mean of four to 

five meals a month. Pleasure dining accounts for a mean of 4.95 
meals a month while business dining is the reason for another 
4.63 meals a month. This is a total of 9.24 meals per month 
dining out for Miami Hispanics; CRMA data shou a mean of 12.3 
meals per month by yuppies. Unfortunate 1 n no other data uere 
published on these variables by CRMA and NAHP. 

Variety in purchasing modes is important to South Florida 
Hispanics. "Yuccas" possess a wide range of i nter national i 
national 1 and regional credit cards. The most popular card is 
the Vf. v^. cardi held by two thirds (66.7 percent) of respondents. 
Sear.t- co,rd is held by three in five (63.3 percent) i followed by 
Amerx •ir. C'?:press (56.7 percent) and Mastercard (54.3 percent). 



Tables 5 and 6 go about here 
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As shown in Tabl^? 5i gasoline company cards are held bv half 
(51.4 percent). The most popular local or regional card is a 
department store? Burdines (41.3 percent). The least popular 
cards are Carte Blanche (5.3 percent) and Bonuiit Teller (6-4 
Percent). In terms of national and international credit cards? 
respondents in the CRMA and NAHP studies also prefer VISA and 
Mastercard with American Express following a distant third- 

A mean total of 2.29 automobiles per household was found in 
Miami- As shown in Table 6? "vucca" respondents clearly prefer 

American-built cars over foreign-built cars contrary to the 

image of the "yuppie" who owns the expensive European sedans 
such as the BMW and Mercedes. In the CRMA study? more 
respondents owned foreign-made and American-made cars. 

In Miami for "first" cars? respondents prefer American-made 
to foreign-made by nearly two to one (56.7 percent to 32.7 
Percent). Most popular models include Oldsmobilei Cadillac? and 
Buick. The leading foreign-made models were' the Volvo? Mercedes? 
and BMW. These proportions are similar in the CRMA data 
(74.S/39.7)? but no data were reported for the NAHP study. 

For second cars in Miami? the proportion is even greater 
(57.0 percent to 23.7 percent). Most popular American-made 
second automobiles for "yucca" families were the Oldsmobile? 
Buick? and Chevrolet. For those owning foreign-made second 
automobiles? the BMW and Mazda are most popular second autos for 
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the household. No data, are availabl*-- for CRMA or NAHP on second 
cars • 

Mianri Hispanics are learning more about high technology of 
the 19Sas bv reading (and Presumably buying) e-=iui pment . As shown 
in Table 7t more than four in five read about stereo e-quiprrient 
(84.4 Percent) and over half read about video cassette recorder 
(vCR) e-=!uipment (53.9 percent). Less popular is coiTiPuters. Just 
less than one in four (23.4 percent) read about personal 
computers and about one in eight (13.1 percent) read about 
business computers. No electronics and high technology variables 
were reported in the CRI^A and NAHP studies. 



Tables 7 and S go about here 



While traditional? Miami's "yuccas" are also investigating 
and investing in newer means of improving their financial 
resources. The most popular investment may be their home? but 
beyond that? "yuccas" still depend on the old-fashioned life 
insurance policy (term and mutual? 73.6 percent) and the savings 
account (66.3 percent)? as shown in Table S. The CRMA and NAHP 
studies reported no data on insurance or savings accounts. 

Among the newer forms of investment? the certificate of 
deposit (CDs) is most used in Miami (57.1 percent). Individual 
retirement accounts (IRAs) are used by 42.6 percent. Real estate 
other than their first homes accounts for an investment option 
for Just over one third (36.9 percent). The yuppies in the CRMA 
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data pr«=?f <=?rr«=fd IRA/Kt=f oghs (43.6 P'Srcent) arnj corporate borids 
(47.2 percent) over CDs (37.5 percent). Saving^. accounT:s5 the 
oniY i nV'crstment variable reported bv NAHF? was almost as popular 
among national Hispanics (57.0 percent) as in Miami. 

Least popular forms of investment in Miami are commodities 
(4.6 percent)? municipal bonds (S.5 percent)? mut lal funds (11.0 
percent)? and corporate bonds (12.4 percent). 

More than three— quart ers of the respondents in the Miami 
study own their own residence. The figure reflects the vuppie 
lifestyle (82.7 percent in Miami/71.9 percent in CRMA)> as 
indicated in Table 9. Nationally? the Hispanic percentage is 
much lower (37.0 percent). The value of the owned home is high 
(means of $169?571 in Miami and $156?815 in CRMA and medians of 
$114?S25 in Miami and $107?686 in CRMA). There are no reported 
housing value variables in NAHP data. 

In terms of other housing-related variables? remodeling and 
second home vacations are popular among upscale respondents. 
Remodeling by Miami Hispanics (30.8 percent) is less than CRMA 
yuppies (56.8 percent)? but greater than national Hispanics 
(14.0 percent). One third (30.6 percent) of Miami "yuccas" take 
vacations in a second home (house or condominium) which they 
own compared to 25.6 percent of CRMA yuppies. 



Tables 9 and 10 go about here 
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Lik^ most Americansi Miami's "yuccas" 1 ik«=f travel bv air. 
About two thirds roport travGfling by dom<=fStic airlin<=fs in the 
past year. (70.9 percent for Miami? 63.6 for CRMA yuppies) and 
tijjo in five report traveling by international airlines (44,3 
percent? 2S. 1 percent for CRMA). Ships (17.4 percent Miami/13.? 
Percent CRMA) and trains (13.5 percent in Miami) are far less 
populan as shown in Table 13.^ No NAHP dat-^ were provided. 

"Yucca" destinations »uithin the past 12 months 1934 and 

1985 are a generally a reflection of Hispanic heritage and 

geography of South Florida. Most popular is Europei including 
Spain (47.9 percent). Also popular are the Caribbean (39.0 
percent)? South America (29. S percent )i Mexico (23. S percent) i 
and Central America (IB. 4 percent). Among CRMA Yuppiesi the 
Caribbean (32.7 percent) and Europe (32.5 percent) were the most 
Popular destinations? foll.oued by Hawaii and Mexico. For NAHP 
national Hispanics? Mexico was the dominant destination? 
distantly followed by South America? the Caribbean? and Central 
America. 

Discussion 



Acculturation is role specific and involves learning a nv'ia) 
culture? different from the one of parents' or the individual's 
childhood. While it is difficult to explicate and measure and is 
mul ti— dimensional ? one level has been studied here. In terms of 

?-3 
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5 0C i »:»-<=? con omi c status dGffrnjgraph ics ? 



national origin? and 



consumption? uj^f can s<i*5 s^v^ral patterns establishing 
acculturation of Miami's Cuban-American "vuccas." It is cl«5ar 
that these individuals parallel the lifestvles of the City and 
Regional Magazine Association national studv of yuppie readers 
during the same time period. The differences in Miami's "yuccas" 
and the national study of Hispanics by the National Association 
of Hispanic Publications seems greater. This suggests that 
"yuccas" may be speeding up the acculturation process on at 
least one level? consumption. 
It was hypothes ized that : 

Upscale "yuppie/yucca" Hispanics move faster 
toward acculturation than American Hispanics in 
general because of their "blend" 1 ifestyle? resul ting 
in consumption habits similar to the North American 
" vuppie" popu 1 at ion. 

The data generally support that hypothesis- There is 
evidence that Miami's "yuccas** are moving toward acculturation 
on at least this one level through their efforts to "blend" into 
the South Florida c»:>nsumer market. Comparisons with the CRMA 
national study of 29 markets of yuppie readers shoujs this in 
terms of the variables investigated here- In terms of 
demographics? the Miami "Yuccas" are more similar to CRMA's 
yuppies than the NAHP Hispanic population in the United States 
in general- This holds nn marital status? education? occupation? 
and household income- It does not hold on gender? which may be 
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s»:«lelv a function of sampling design and not th<5 population as a 
ujf^ole. And in tGrms of th^ consumer variables; recreg.t ional and 
entertainment activity? alcoholic beverage consumption? dinin9 
out fre-=fuencYi credit card ownership? automobile ownership? 
investments? residential litt?r>vles ( particular! v home ownership 
and remodeling)? and travel each show striking similarities in 
the two groups Comparisons and contrasts with the national 
Hispanic data from NAHP shows more differences because of the 
broader socio-economic base of the entire Hispanic population in 
the United States. This demonstrates a move toward acculturation 
in terms of consumption? at least? bv Miami's upscale "vuccas." 

This shows the potential described above in the upscale 
Hispanic markets. There must be additional studv of this 
sublayer of the yuppie population. In depth analysis using 
traditional marketing research strategies will tell us more 
about these growing? high-purchasing power magazine readers that 
are •=iuite appealing to advertisers. Further study of other 
aspects of acculturation as w<.^ll as assimilation must be done 
on this group. It seems e-=iuallY important to further define the 
"blending" process and tho bi-cultural lifestyles of these 
professional s. 
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TABLE 1 
SUBSCRIBER DEMOGRAPHICS 



Variable n- S. Fla. National National 

size* Hispanic^ s.tudY+ Hi spanics-** 



(273) 



Median =48.6 



45.2 



33.4 



Marital statu: 
Married 
SinQl e 
Divorced 
Other 



(276) 



73.2"/. 

14.9 

12.0 



69. 6*/. 

IS. 9 
11.5 



56 . 0y. 
25.13 
13.0 
9.0 



Ger, der : 
Mai e 
Femal e 



(263) 



64.6"/. 
35.4 



45 . 57. 
54.5 



61.0 
39.0 



Education: (274) 

Some high school 1.0"/. 

High school graduate 18.6 

Some college 14.6 

College degree 31.0 

Some grad. studr 9.9 

Grad.-prof. degree 25.9 



2.6% 
IS. 4 
25.3 
21.9 
10.7 
20.2 



1S.0 
28.0 
32.0 



Primary occupation: (275) 

Executive or prof. 41.8"/. 

Business owner 13.1 
Sales 6.2 
Se ere tar ial /cl erica 1 4.0 
Craftsman 2.5 
Student 5.5 
Gov^?r nment/publ ic service 1.5 

Retired 12.4 
Homemaker 5.5 
TemporarilY unemployed 0.4 
Other 7.3 



41. 17. 
8.3 
4.6 
2.7 
2.4 
0.3 
4.0 

16.6 
0.5 
0.6 

18.0 



31 . 07. 
6.0 
5.0 

11.0 
4.0 

2.0 



38.0 



Family income: (168) Median = $45>050 537057 

Mean = $64>761 75i920 



$22? 100 



Readers/issue 



(234) Median = 3.12 
Mean =4.82 



3.20 



* Total respondents for Miami Mensual studvj n=282. 

+ Study by Don Bowdren Associatesj "The Primary Audiences of 
City & Regional Magazines? conducted for the City and Regional 
Magazine Association? Huntington? Conn.? 1985. Study included 29 
magazines and 12? 799 primary readers. 

**StudY by NuStatus? Inc.? in conjunction with the National 
Association of Hispanic Publications? Austin? Texas? 1985. Study 
included 1?757 persons. 
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RECREATIONAL» Ei^^TERTAINMENT ACTIVITY 



Variable n- S. FT a. National National 

size* Hispariics+ studY++ Hispanics** 



SPORTS 



Te n n i s 


160 


45 . 67. 


22. 1*/. 




Golf 


124 


21.0 


27.7 




Fishi ng 


143 


47.6 


25.2 





Sai 1 i ng 


122 


23.0 


13. 1 





Snow sk i ing 


126 


34.9 


20. 2 





Other : 


100 








SuiifTifTii ng 




24.0 






S«-^f i-bal 1 




16.0 






Jazz'srcise 




6.0 






Horse riding 




3.0 


8.9 




BicYcl ing 




8.0 


38. 1 




SCUBA diving 




2.0 






Running-Joggi 


ng 


4.0 


26.8 








THE ARTS» ENTERTAINMENT 




Live theater 


211 


59.27. 


59.3'/. 




Movies 


236 


69.5 


76.5 




Other : 


37 








Opera 




37.8 


36.9 




SvmphonY 




18.9 






Balletj dance 




10.8 






Sports 




10.8 






Church 




2.7 






Night clubs 




8. 1 






Social clubs 




5.4 







* Total respondents for Miami Mensual studv? n=282. 
+ Adjusted fre=?uencY9 calculated bv deleting missing? or 
inval id cases . 

++ Study bv Don Bowdren Associates? "The Primary Audiences of 
City & Regional Magazines? conducted for the City and Regional 
Magazine Association? Huntington? Conn.? 1985. Studv included 29 
magazines and 12? 799 primary readers. 

No data available from the study by NuStatus? Inc.? in 
conjunction with the National Association of Hispanic Publications? 
Austin? Texas? 1985. St»*jdy included 1?757 Persons. 
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MONTHLY ALCOHOLIC SEV'ERAGE CONSUMPTION 



Variab 1 e 


n- 


S. Fl a. Nati onal 


National 




size* 


h i s pa n i c s+ s t u d Y++ 


Hi span ics** 






PARTY FREQUENCY 




Serves liquor 


215 






Mean 




4.5S 




Med ian 










Var iab 1 e 


n- 


S. FT a.. Na.tioria.1 


Nat i onal 






Hispa.riics+ s'tudv++ 


H i s Pa n i c s 




BEVERAGES 


CONSUMED AND SERVED AT HOME 




Domestic beer 


282 


42.6/'. 56.7'/. • 


57.0/'. 


Imported be^^r 


282 


33.7 26.2 


40.0 


Domestic wine 


282 


36.2 67.6 


42.5 


Imported wine 


282 


61.0 40.4 




Bourbon 


282 


7.1 26.2 


24.0 


Gin 


282 


23.8 15.6 


25.0 


Li=?ijeurs 


282 


24.1 31.7 


27.0 


Rum 


282 


37.2 21.4 


32.0 


Scotch 


282 


58. 5 37.7 


23.0 


Te-=?uila 


282 


10.3 7.8 


30.0 


Vodka 


282 


32.3 - 15.9 


29.0 


Other: 


40 






Cider 




5.0 




Whisker 




7.5 22.6 


33.0 


Co9nac-b randy 




25.0 22.2 


30.0 


Champagne 




12.5 21.5 




Sh 2 rrv 




5.0 




Non-dr inker 




25 . 0 




Miscel laneous 




20.0 




* Total re 


spon dents 


for Miami Mensual studv* n= 


282. 


+ Adjusted 


f re-=iuencY 


is calculated bY deleting 


missing? or 


inval id cases. 








++ StudY bY Don Bowdren Associates? "The Primar 


Y Audiences of 


CitY & Regional 


Magazines 


> conducted for the Citv and Regional 


Magazine Association? Huntington? Conn.? 1985. StudY 


included 29 


magazines and 1 


2? 799 primary readers. 




^-e^- StudY bY NuStatus 


> Inc.? in conjunction with 


the National 


Association of 


Hispanic Publications? Austin? Texas? 


1985. StudY 


included li757 


persons. 
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TABLE 4 

MONTHLY DINING OUT OF THE HOME 



Variable n- S. Fla- National National 

size-^ Hispanics studY+ Hispanics^^ 



Dining out 
on business: 147 
Mean 
Median 

Dining out 
for Pleasure: 243 
Mean 
Med i an 

GRAND TOTAL 

DINING OUT (median) 



* Total respondents for Miami Mensual studv? ri=282. 

+ Study bv Don Bowdren Associates ? "The PrifTiarv Audiences of 
Citv & Regional Magazines? conducted for the Citv and Regional 
Magazine Association? Huntington? Conn-? 1985, Study included 29 
magazines and 12i799 primary readers. 

No data available from study by NuStatusi Inc.i in 
conjunction with the National Association of Hispanic Publ icationsi 
Austin? Texas? 19S5. Study included l^TS? persons. 



4.63 
4.4S 



4.95 
4.76 



9.24 



12.3 
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TA3LE 5 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS OWNED BY CONSUMER 



Variable n- S. FT a. National National 

size* Hispanics+ studv++ Hispanics** 



Anv air 1 i tms 


•Hi O ''~\ 




14 • -1/. 


1 3 • 6 /. 




Mil ( 'itf ^ »>' 1 1 n <^ 






SI A 




"7 A ■/ 
O O . /. 


• j.f^i#i 1^ T *^ ^ L_ %v n 1". tT. ^ f 






□ o ■ ( 




1 O. 


Bl oomingdale ' s 


232 




26.6 






Bonwit Tel 1 er- 


2S2 




6.4 








Burdines-** 


2S2 




1 ■ D 






Carttt Blanch<5 


2S2 




5.3 


^ m f£J 




Diner's Club 


232 




16.7 


T A 
/ ■ ^ 




J.C. Penney 


232 




30.9 






Jordan Marsh** 


232 




32.3 






Lord & Tavlor 


232 




IS. 3 






MacY' s 


232 




22. 7 






Mastercard 


232 




54.3 


64.7 


53.(3 


Ne i man-Mar c us 


232 




15.6 






Saks Fifth Ave. 


232 




24.5 






Sears 


232 




60.3 






Visa 


232 




66.7 


71.6 


53.0 


Other: 


43 










Jefferson Ward 






1.4 






Tiffany's 






0.7 






JByron' s** 






1. 1 






A.S. Sterns** 






1.4 






Mayors-Kaufmans** 






1. 1 






Brooks Brothers 






0.7 






* Total respondents 


for 


Miami Men 


sua! study? n; 


=2S2. 


** Local or regional 


department s 


tore. 




+ Adjusted fre=iuencY 


is 


cal cu 1 ate 


d by deleting 


missing* 



inval id cases. 

++ Study by Don Bowdren Associates i "Th^s ' Primary Audiences of 
City & Regional Magazines? conducted for the City and Regional 
Magazine Association? Huntingtom Conn. i 1985. Study included 29 
magazines and 12? 799 primary readers. 

** Visa/Mastercard category combined in study by NuStatus? 
Inc.* in conjunction with the National Association of Hispanic 
Publications?' Austin? Texas? 19S5. Studv included li757 persons. 
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TABLE 6 

AUTOMOBILES OWNED (PER FAMILY) 



Variable n- S. Fla. National National 

size* Hispan ii:5.+ stijdY-t~+ Hispanicj** 



TOTAL NUMBER OWNED 
Mean 269 2.2? 2.00 
Median 269 2.14 



TYPE OF AUTOMOBILES OWNED 



Var iab 1 e 


n- 


S. Fla. 




Nat ional 


National 






Hispan i < 




£ tU>jY++ 


Hi 2. Panics** 






FIRST CAR 


ONLY 






AfTierican made 




56.7"/. 




74.87. . 




Foreign made 




32.7 




39.7 




Other 




13.6 








TOTALS 


245 


100.07. 












SECOND CAR 


ONLY 






American made 




57.0-/. 








Foreign made 




28.7 








Other 




14.3 








TOTALS 


189 


100.07. 








* Total res 


pondents 


for Miatrii Mensual 


studv? ri= 


282. 



No data available from the studv bv NuStatus? Inc.? in 
conjunction with the National Association of Hispanic Publications? 
Austin? Texas? 1985. Studv* included 1?757 persons. 

•+ Adjusted fre=iuencY is calculated bv deleting missing? or 
inval id cases . 

++ First and second car differentiation' not made. Figures 
reported are percent of sample buYing American or foreign cars neuj. 
Study by Don Boiudren Associates? "The Primary Audiences of City & 
Regional Magazines? conducted for the City and Regional Magazine 
Association? Huntington? Conn.? 1985. Study included 29 magazines 
and 12?799 primary readers. 
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TABLE 7 

ELECTRONICS AiND HIGH TECHNOLOGY INTEREST 



S, Fla. National 
H i s Pa n i c s+ stu d 



National 
Hiipanic?^* 



Reads bus i ness 

computer 282 

art i c1 
Reads personal 

computer 232 

art i cl e j. 
Reads stereo 

e-=^uiPiTient 282 

arti cl es 
Reads VCR 

articles 282 



13. 17. 
23. 4 
84. 4 
53.9 



* Total respondents for Miami Mensual studvr n=282. 
+ Adjusted fre-=^uencY is calculated bv deleting missing^ or 
inval id cases. 

No data available from the studv bv Don So'jjdren Associates t 
"The Primary Audiences of Citv & Regional Magazinesi conducted for 
the CitY and Regional Magazine Association^ Huntingtom Conn.? 1985. 
StudY included 29 magazines and 12^799 primarY readers. 

No data available from the studY bY NuStatus? Inc-i in 
conjunction with the National Association of Hispanic Pub 1 icat ions? 
Austin? Texasi 1985- StudY included li757 persons. 
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TA3LE S 
TYPE OF INVESTMENTS MADE 



Variable n- S. Fla. National Nationa.1 

size* Hispariics.+ studv++ Hispanici*): 



Certificate of 



depos i t 


282 


57. r/. 


37.5/'. 


Commod i tie; 


2S2 


4. 6 





Corporate bo rids 


282 


12. 4 


47.2 


Corporate 








stocks 


282 


17. 4 




IRA/Keogh 


282 


42. 6 


43 . 6 


Mutual funds 


282 


11.0 


25.6 


Munic ipal 








bonds 


282 


• 8.5 




U.S. savings 








bonds 


282 


12. 4 




Real estate** 


2S2 


36.9 


16.9 


Savings 








account 


232 


66.3 


57.3-: 


Life insu- 








rance: 


265 


73.6 




Mean value: 


265 


$189,837 




Median value: 


265 


$100)000 





* Total respondents for Miami Mensual studv? n=282. 

Excludes principal home or residence? if owned. 
+ Adjusted fre'=!uencY is calculated by deleting missing? or 
inval id cases. 

++ StudY bY Don Boudren Associates? "The Primary Audiences of 
City & Regional Magazines? »ionducted for the City and Regional 
Magazine Association? Huntington? Conn.? 1985. Study included 29 
magazines and 12?799 primary read>£rs. 

# Study by NuStatus? Inc.? in conjunction with the National 
Association of Hispanic Publications? Austin?' Texas? 1985. Study 
included 1?757 persons. 
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TA3LS 9 



RESIDENTIAL LIFESTYLE 


Variable n- 


S, Fla. 


Nat ional 


National 




size* 


Hispan ics+ 


studY++ 


Hi span i c 




Principal home values 










Mean 195 


$169,571 


$156,315 






Median 195 


$1147 825 


$137,636 






PRIMARY-SECONDARY TYPE OF 


HOME LIVED 


IN 




Variable n- 


S. Fla. 


Nat ional 


Nationa 1 




si ze* 


Hispanics+ 


stu dY++ 


Hi span i c 




Owns home 260 


82.77. 


71.97. • 


37.07. 




Rem 0 deled h o m e 










in past Year 224 


3(3.3 


56. 8 


14.0 




Vacations in 










second hc»T:e 258 


30.6 


•25.6 






* Total respondents for 


Miami Mensual st udv? n 






+ Adjusted fre'=?uencY is 


cal cul ated 


by de 1 et ing 


miss ing? or 




invalid cases. 










++ Study bY Don Boiudren 


Associates? 


"The Primary Audiences 


of 


CitY & Regional Magazines? c 


onducted for 


the CitY and Regional 





Magazine Association? Huntington? Conn.? 1985- Study included 29 
magazines and 12?799 primary readers. 

Study by NuStatus? Inc.? in conjunction with the National 

Association of Hispanic Publications? Austin, Texas, 1985. Study 

included 1?757 persons. 
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TABLE 10 
TRAVEL 



V 3. r 1 a. L« 1 < - 


n — 

S 1 z <^ ^ 


o. r 1 a. 

His Pa n i c s+ 


Na »- 1 u na i 
st u d V++ 


Na.t 1 >j na 1 
H 1 •-• pan 1 i_i-ff 






nUUc Ur 1 rinvc.L. 






n fTi .2. 4* ^ 3 1 — • 










1 1 n 13- 




^ \U ■ 7 /■ 


QO • Q /- 




T ""t 4* ft 3 4* i f"i ^ T 

III L p ri "i L X 'J n •zt 1 










^ i r 1 i n ^ 




•t*+ ■ O 


•vQ 1 
• 1 




0 1 1 i P 










Trains 


232 


13.5 










DESTINATIONS 






Alaska 


282 


1.4 






Car ibbt^an 


282 


39.13 


32.7 


12.0'/. 


Central 










Amer i ca 


282 


IS. 4 


2.S 


11.0 


Europe 


282 


47.9 


32.5 


S.0 


Haojaii 


282 


7. S 


16.3 


7.0 


Mexico 


282 


23. S 


2i3.4 


29.0 


South Amer ica 


282 


29. S 


2.S 


15.0 



* Total respondents for Miami Mensual study? n=282. 
** In past three Years. 

+ Adjusted fre-=?uencY is calculated by deleting missin9i,or 
inval id cases. 

++ Study by Don Bowdren Associates? '*The Primary Audiences of 
City & Regional Magazines? conducted for the City and Regional 
Magazine Association? Huntington? Conn.? 1985. Study included 29 
magazines and 12? 799 primary readers. 

# Study bY NuStatus? Inc.? in conjunction with the National 
Association of Hispanic Publications? Austin? Texas? 1985. Study- 
included 1?757 Persons - 
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